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‘ DEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper. 





THROWING THE HAMMER, 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 


OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XIX.—THROWING THE HAMMER, 


“Axp so ye have been to the top of the John Crow 
the day, gentlemen,” said Jim Gordon, as we 
longed into the verandah to enjoy the cool land- 
breeze, and to watch the brilliant fire-flies as they 
darted to and fro amongst the shrubs and flowers. 
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“Well, I’ve seen the day I’d have liked nothing 
better than to have gone with ye; but I’m getting 
stiff noo, and it’s mair suitable for me to till the 
bottom, than toil to the top.” 

“ Nonsense, Gordon; you’re a younger man than 
I am this minute,” said Rington. 

“ T’m ten years older than you, Rington, if I’m a 
day.” 

“ Ay, but you’re a far stronger man. What sig- 
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1ifies age? You'd beat me into fits in a week; I 
wish I had your thews and muscles.” 

« Deed, I’m fairly off for strength, sir, I’m thank- 
ful to say,” rejoined the busher, stretching out an 
arm and hand big enough and hard enough to fell 
an ox; “ but my climbing and clambering days are 
gone by.” 

“But not your throwing days, Mr. Gordon,” said 
Macnamara. “ You should see Mr. Gordon throw 
the hammer, gentlemen; there is not a man, black 
or white, within twenty miles of Smiling Valley can 
put the hammer within ten feet as far as he can. 

I can hardly lift the hammer he uses, let alone 
throwing it; I wish you could see him swinging it 
over his head, as easy as you'd swing a cat!” 

“ Hoot-toot, Mac, lad! the weight is no’ worth 
making a song about; your bone is mostly gristle 
as yet; gin ye’re ten year older, ye'll lift it yoursel’ 
as well and better may be than I can.” But in 
spite of the implied humility, it was evident that 
Jim Gordon was proud of his strength, and pleased 
to hear it extolled. 

“There is plenty of light for a throw now,” said 
Harry; “the moon is rising; what do you say, Mr. 
Gordon ? will you favour us with a specimen of 
your skill? that is, if it’s not troubling you too 
much.” 

“ No trouble in life, sir; I’ll throw the hammer 
for ye, and welcome; but it’s a sight no’ worth the 
seeing.” 

We all declared that we should very much like 
to see it, if he did not mind exhibiting; and, with- 
out more ado, he consented, and we adjourned to the 
garden. 


oe ih as ie ° 
Jim Gordon threw off his jacket, slipped his 
braces over his shoulders, and rolled the shirt sleeve 


of his right arm above the elbow. And sucha 
right arm! more like the leg of a Hieland stot 
than the limb of a human being; worthy of Rob 
Roy himself. But for all that, I fancied that I 
knew where to match it. 

Macnamara now appeared with the hammer, 
which he had gone to fetch. He let it fall witha 
grunt, saying, “I’d rather carry you a minute than 
a mile any day.” 

T stooped down, and, laying hold of the handle, 
tried to lift “ the ponderous weepon,” as Jim Gordon 
ealled it. I could lift it, certainly, and with one hand; 
but, as for swinging it round my head, I might as 
well have tried to swing the house. 

Rington and Jasper then tried their hands at it, 
but with no better suecess than had attended my 
attempts. Jim Gordon grinned grimly, and rubbed 
his hands exultingly. “ Yon’s no’ a plaything for 
bairns, gentlemen: not but what ye could, any of 
ye, swing the weepon gin ye had the knack; it’s 
maistly all knack, forby a modicum of strength, 
ye ken;” and the giant chuckled in the consciousness 
of his own superior physical power. 

Certainly Jim Gordon was built upon a large 
scale. Harry was over six feet; but the Scotchman 
topped him by nearly half a head. 

“ You haven’t tried your hand yet, sir,” said Mr. 
Gordon, turning to Harry; “ you're big enough an’ 
strong enough to do the trick, gin ye have the 
knack.” 
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Harry stooped, lifted the hammer by the extreme 
end of the handle, and held it out at arm’s length— 
a much greater proof of strength than swinging it, 
which, in truth, is greatly knack ; he then, by a turn 
of his wrist, jerked it into the air, and caught it as 
it descended. 

“That’s a heavy fellow,” he said; “ it must weigh 
hard upon fifty pounds, I should think.” ; 

The busher looked at him with open-mouthed 
astonishment, and for a few seconds did not answer; 
at length he spoke slowly, like one amazed. 

“Tt weighs fifty-six pounds—-half a hundred 
weight, neither more nor less; an’ it seemed to 
him under fifty puns, an’ he tossed it up like it had 
heen five,” he muttered to himself. 

As for little Macnamara, he stood speechiess— 
the first time, probably, in his life that he had found 
himself in that predicament. 

“Hae ye ever been in Scotland, sir?” said ihe 
busher, his eyes still fixed on Harry. 

“Oh yes, Mr. Gordon, frequently ; I have been 
quartered there three or four times during my mili- 
tary career, and a capital quarter it is. I prefer it 
much to either England or Ireland.” 

“The place is.a gude place enoo,” said the busher 
impatiently, as though that had nothing to do with 
the matter in hand; “but hae ye ever secn the ham- 
mer throwed, an’ hae ye ever throwed it yersel’ ?” 

“ Both, Mr. Gordon—both, more than once.” 

“Then I must look out, or I'll lose the champion- 
ship,” was the rejoinder, in a grave and earnest tone. 
So saying, he planted his left foot firmly on the 
ground, and laid hold of the huge hammer; but, 
before raising it, he pointed to the low wall which 
separated the garden from the yard. 

“Do you see yon wall, Captain?” He thought 
so strong a man must be a captain atleast. “ Stand- 
ing here, I can pitch the hammer within two feet 
of it—not an inch further; gin ye hit the wall, I'm 
beat.” 

“ He'll never hit it!’ shouted Mac. Indignation 
at the bare supposition of the busher’s defeat had 
loosened his tongue. 

“Now, then, for the honour o’ the Gordons!” 

He lifted the hammer at the word, poised it for 
a moment at arm’s length, (to show that he could, 
I thought,) then whirling it rapidly round his head, 
the weight of the hammer increasing the velocity 
at every turn, he hurled it from him, throwing the 
whole weight of his body into the force of his arm, 
as the missile left his hand. 

The hammer cleft the air with a whistling, whi 
ring noise; it turned over and over as it flew up- 
wards, as though still propelled by some unseen 
agency, and when it deseended to earth again, a 
clatter was heard. 

“He's struck the wall! he’s struck the wall:” 
cried little Mac, frantic with delight, and rushing 
towards the spot of his anticipated triumph. 

« Easy, Mac, lad! easy; dinna touch the hammer, 
dinna touch the hammer!” called out the busher; 
“it was the haft struck the wall, no’ the heed; I 


| ken the ring o’ metal o’er weel to be misled,” he 


added, as. he hurried on in a state of great excite 
ment. 


We all followed eagerly. Jim Gordon's ears had 
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not deceived him; the head of the hammer was 
buried in the earth, within a foot of the wall, against 
which, no doubt, the haft had struck as it hurtled 
past. 

“T’ve no’ reached the wall—I ken’d that weel,” 
said Gordon; “but it’s no’ a bad cast, it’s no’ a 
had cast; it’s a gude foot further than I ever yet 
pitched the weepon, a gude foot; the thought 0’ 
the Gordons nerved my arm. Now, Captain, it’s 
your turn; will you mend that throw, think ye?” 

“Tl try,” said Harry. 

We went slowly back to the casting point, Harry 
swinging the hammer backwards and forwards as 
he walked along. As soon as he reached the spot 
he faced about, raised the weapon on high, swung 
it twice round his head, and sent it whizzing from 
his grasp. 

There was neither effort nor attitude in his 
manner of delivery, and I confess my heart sunk 
within me, for I fully expected to see the hammer 
descend half way between us and the wall. A 
cloud passed before the moon as the missile left 
his hand, and we lost sight of it. We listened 
eagerly for the sound of its fall, but could hear 
nothing. Not a word was spoken for fully a 
minute; we stood staring at each other in speech- 
less surprise. 

“Hae ye thrown the weepon intil the moon, 
Captain ?”? exclaimed the busher at length; “for 
not a bit o’ it has come to earth again!” 

Harry smiled, and took another whiff of his 
cigar. 

“Let's go and look for it,” he said. 

And we did look for it: for ten minutes we 
searched in every possible and impossible place 
between us and the wall, but all to no purpose ; 
the hammer had vanished from the face of the 
earth, and, for aught we could tell, might still 
be revolving on its axis through illimitable space. 

Meanwhile, Harry was sitting on the wall, watch- 
ing, but not aiding our quest. 

I straightened my back, which was half broken 
with stooping. “Where have you thrown the thing 
to, Harry? and why do you sit grinning and 
smoking at your ease there, instead of helping us 
look for it ?”” I said. 
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as it stuck bolt upright. The softness of the bed 
into which it had fallen had completely deadened all 
sound; and, moreover, the distance he had thrown 
it had served to deceive us. Wenever listened for 
any sound out there. Even I, who knew his im- 
mense strength so well, was astonished at this 
exhibition of it. 

Jim Gordon's face was a study for a painter. 
Surprise, admiration, and disgust, were strangely 
and strongly portrayed on his harsh features; but 
I must do him the justice to say that the two 
first feelings speedily banished the last. He looked 











“T believe he has got it in his pocket,” said | 


Rington; “ he never threw it at all, but passed it, 
by sleight-of-hand, down his sleeve.” 


Harry laughed, and slid off the wall into the | the ither side, an’ the wall itsel’ is a foot wide— 


yard. “ Suppose you try this side?” he said. 

“This side!’ Such an idea had never entered our 
heads. 

We scrambled after him, without saying a word. 
He was standing by a heap of “trash,” which, the 
teader doubtless is aware, is the term applied to 
sugar canes with the sugar squeezed out of them. 
ba fancy it must be somewhere here,” he said, 
Kicking the trash about as he spoke. We never 
offered to help him; but we stood round, gaping 
and wondering whether he was in jest or earnest. 

“Ah! I thought so; here it is. I thought I 
heard it fall about here.” He stooped down and 


cleared a small space with his hands. 

1 
_ There was the hammer, sure enough, embedded 
i the trash, the moonbeams playing on the haft 


at Harry, then at the hammer, four or five times 
in rapid succession, as though to assure himself 
that facts were as they seemed; then, stretching 
out his hand, he grasped Harry’s and shook it 
warmly. 

“Nae one likes to be beat,” he said, “’specially 
at his ain game, and wi’ his ain weepon; but that 
feelin’s gone by, as richt it should, and I hae great 
pleasure in shakin’ the han’ o’ the strongest man 
an’ the maist skilfw’ wi’ the hammer fra’ this spot 
to John o’ Groat’s; they’d no match yon throw 
through the hale o Scotland! I wish Sandy 
Macdonald (whoever that might be) had seen you 
throw; I'd gie a pund Scot he war here the noo. 
Hech, sirs! the chiel would ha’ gane cleen daft wi’ 
wonderment an’ deesmay: he passed me by twa 
feet lang syne, tho’ I doubt he’d no’ do sae the noo; 
but he could never match yon cast, not by twa 
feet twice told, an’ mair, an’ mair than that!” 

Jim Gordon was so delighted at the picture of 
big Sandy's ideal defeat, and consequent disgust, 
that he seemed entirely to forget his own. Sandy 
Macdonald had evidently been a youthful com- 


| petitor in the athletic arena, who had proved more 


than a match even for the stalwart Gordon. 

Harry thanked the busher for his friendly warmth, 
which made his fingers tingle, or I am much mis- 
taken, and he stooped down to pick up the hammer. 

“Dinna move it, sir! dinna move it!” 
Gordon. 

“T must mark the spot, ‘deed must IT. Mac, lad, 
rin intil the hoose, an’ bring the mallet and ane 
o’ the stoutest pegs: rin, man. I'll jest step the 
deestance while the chiel is awa,” he added. 

He set his heel to the hammer, and strode to 
the wall. 

“Twa yards, an’ a gude foot over—and a foot 


cried 


that makes nine feet. Nine feet beyond the langest 
cast ever I made, or, for the matter o’ 
will make: it was a wonderful throw !” 

Mac now rejoined us with the mallet, and a long 
iron spike painted white; this the busher drove into 
the ground where the head of the hammer lay, and 
there, no doubt, it is to this day. 


that, ever 


REPORTERS AND SHORTHAND WRITERS. 
Tite reporting profession is divided into two sepa- 
rate and distinct branches—reporters and short- 
hand writers. 

Shorthand writers are those gentlemen who take 
what is literally a verbatim note of proceedings, 
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and write them out without venturing, for the 
sake even of grammatical considerations, to alter 
a single word. Shorthand writers are many of 
them perfect marvels in the way of rapid writing: 
the facility and accuracy with which they will jot 
down word for word of the most rapid, indistinct, 
and troublesome of speakers, is astounding to the 
general public, who know next to nothing of the 
difficulties of the task, while even to those who, 
like ourselves, have written shorthand for a long 
series of years, this peculiar power seems to have 
a touch of the magical about it. But, strange to 
say, the possession of this power by no means 
necessarily implies any extraordinary amount of 
intellectual ability. On the contrary, incredible 
feats of rapidity and accuracy have been performed 
by men of but shallow pretensions to general ability, 
and who, considering the advantages which the 
very exercise of the profession affords for the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge, must be reckoned as 
hopelessly obtuse. With them, shorthand writing 
is little else than the exhibition of a large measure 
of mechanical dexterity, with the smallest modicum 
of mental effort; and hence, if a word be lost, or 
indistinctly uttered, the chances are remote of its 
being correctly supplied. On the other hand, some 
shorthand writers are men of great mental power, 
of varied acquirements, of a finely cultivated ear, 
a quick eye, and digits of wondrous suppleness. 
With them, the stenographic art attains its highest 
pitch of perfection. So acute and finely cultivated 
are their ears, trained by lengthened practice, and 
aided by intellectual powers of no mean order, that 
while you will hardly hear half the words that a 


speaker is uttering, the shorthand writer sitting next 


to you jots down every single word. We have 
ourselves been witness to some all but incredible 
instances of this—instances all but incredible even 
to us, after some ten or a dozen years of active 
professional reporting. Another faculty is also 
cultivated to a fine point, and that is the power of 
remembering and distinguishing voices. An ex- 
perienced parliamentary reporter will often be able 
to recognise, while stretched at full length on the 
seat in the gallery waiting for his turn, the voices 
of twenty or thirty of the members whom he is 
most frequently in the habit of hearing. 

Shorthand writers frequent the courts of law, and 
there they find the larger portion of their employ- 
ment. The ipsissimea verba of judicial deliverances, 
and of the evidence on which they are based, are 
thus preserved for the use and information of par- 
ties concerned. Here, too, are some of the most 
difficult of all living speakers for verbatim report- 
ing—men who are the terror of the tyro and the 
torment of the more experienced shorthand writer. 
The nature of the work, too, renders the task the 
more anxious, for a hair-splitting difference is often 
all that exists between a plaintiff and a defendant— 
all that has led to the litigation and expense which 
concludes with the judicial deliverance—every single 
word of which of course will be read with the most 
eager interest by the parties concerned, and pon- 
dered with that patience and attention which self- 
interest alone can secure. 

{t makes a wondrous difference to the shorthand 
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writer, particularly where the speakers are at all 
obscure, or more than ordinarily rapid, if he should 
happen to be conversant with the subject in hand. 
We may safely affirm that a third-rate shorthand 
writer, familiar with the matter in hand, is placed 
on a par with a first-rate shorthand writer who 
knows nothing of it. This is true of all reporting, 
and more particularly so of shorthand writing, 
where every word must be taken, and where you 
cannot apply the maxim that mere reporters have 
and act on: “ What you can’t make out, leave out.” 

But shorthand writers by no means confine 
themselves to the courts of law: they are engaged 
in a vast variety of other matters, and notably in 
committees of the House of Commons, and cases 
of arbitration. In the committees of the House of 
Commons there is always an official shorthand 
writer from the establishment of the Messrs. Gur- 
ney ; and his duty is to take every word of both ques- 
tion and answer, and to reproduce everything said 
with the most scrupulous verbatim accuracy. In 
this way are got up those lively and entertaining 
productions, the reports of select committees, known 
as blue books, which sometimes extend to a very 
enormous size. ‘The general character of their con- 
tents is such that the very name of a blue book 
is synonymous with all that is dull, tedious, long- 
drawn-out, and incapable of being perused with 
profit or with pleasure. But, in spite of the popu- 
lar prejudice on the subject, it is a fact that these 
reports are very often perfect mines of valuable and 
unique information. If any one gifted with alight 
and pleasing style were to make it his business to 
explore these blue mountains, and reproduce, in a 
readable form, what he finds there, a very large 
amount of useful knowledge would be promulgated 
which at present remains in the hands of the few. 
But this is by the way. 

Shorthand writers also find employment in arbi- 
tration cases, and in reporting lectures and sermons. 
It has become the habit of some public companies, 
who do not admit the representatives of the press 
to their meetings, to have, nevertheless, an official 
reporter present, who takes a shorthand note of 
all that transpires. These notes are transcribed on 
foolscap, and, as they accumulate, are bound up in 
volumes. The advantages of this plan are so ob- 
vious that they need not be pointed out. The 
shorthand writer’s productions are rarely published, 
except in committees of the House of Commons, 
when they are issued, as I have stated, in the form 
of blue books, and in a few of the more important 
trials, when they are printed in the pamphlet form. 

The reporter, on the other hand, is connected 
with the newspapers, and all that he writes is, as 
rule, intended to be printed. It is true that both 
branches are sometimes united in one person ; but 
the reporter, properly so called, is distinguished 
from the shorthand writer properly so called, both 
by his connection with the press, and by the fact 





that his reports are rarely verbatim, but are con- 
densed according to the circumstances of the case, 
so as to economize the space of the paper. A re- 
porter’s duties are varied and numerous, especially 
| in connection with one of the great daily journals. 
| Meetings of all sorts haye to be reported—some at 
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full length, and others in mere paragraphs. 


furniture brokers. 


the distressed perfuming the atmosphere which sur- 


rounds you with odours the most grateful, you 


plunge into the annual gathering of the promoters 


of the Great Wheal Blackhole Copper Mining 


and Smelting Company. Here the clamour for 
filthy lucre, the charges of deceit and trickery, the 
wily answers of the party in power, and the cunning 
manceuvres to eject them by those who wish to 
take their places, show you a totally different 
aspect of human nature. 
course, not to be so deplorably ignorant as not to 
know the history of the Company, and the struggles 
which have taken place at various annual meetings 
for the last ten years between Wiggins the inde- 
pendent shareholder, who “ goes in” for economy, 


and Stiggins the extravagant secretary, who (as of 


course you are aware) is the chairman’s own son- 
in-law, which accounts for his appointment, and 
also for his keeping his place so long. If you be- 
lieve what these folk say of each other, there must 
on both sides be persons of a somewhat indifferent 
reputation. 

Next day a concert, at Willis’s Rooms or Hano- 
ver Square, engages your attention; and you are 
expected by some people to know each particular 
excellence of both the vocalists and instrumentalists 
there present, and to give a discriminating criticism 
of whatever takes place. You are to know the pro- 
ductions of Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, Bellini, 
Mendelssohn, Rossini, Verdi, and a host of others; 
to make a comparative estimate of their merits, 
and to give a sensible opinion as to whether the 
débutante or beneficiare on the occasion gave a faith- 
ful rendering, or otherwise, of the piece she at- 
tempted. You go home, regretting that your 
knowledge of musical science and your familiarity 
with the great productions are so limited. You 
have picked up a smattering of the subject, and had 
the advantage of extracting information at first 
hand, perhaps from the performers themselves. 
You resolve (if young and green) that you will 
study music, so as to be more at home when you 
next attend a concert. 

Then a gallery of paintings will claim your atten- 
tin, and the excellencies of the several artists 
must be noticed with more or less detail. All 
lading productions must be especially pointed out. 
Here you meet a totally different class of men, 
though, as far as you are concerned, in many 
‘espects similar. They talk to you about the great 
masters, about modern art, as if your whole life 
(like theirs) had been devoted to nothing else. 
course you have made up your mind as to the com- 
parative merits of Herring and Rosa Bonheur in 
the matter of horses; if you have not, you ought. 
You have also heard about the last portraits and 
landscapes of the Royal Academicians. You know 
who comes nearest Landseer in animals, and who 
8 worthy to be compared with Lance for his fruits. 
4 pang of sorrow moves your breast that you have 
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One 
day it is a charity for the blind, the deformed, the 


incurable, orphans, widows, governesses, decayed 
grocers, cheesemongers, fishmongers, poulterers, or 
Next day, with the fragrance of 
the good deeds of the charitable and the gratitude of 


You are expected, of 
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not cultivated painting, and that you are not able 
to produce something worthy of general approba- 
tion. You make up your mind to pay more atten- 
tion to the fine arts for the future, having picked 
up a great many interesting and useful facts in the 
course of the day’s visit. 

Next day the annual meeting of an insurance 
company requires to be reported. You must now 
| put away all thoughts of Titian, of Rubens, of 
| Rembrandt, of Claude, of Reynolds, of Paul Vero- 
nese, of Herring, Bonheur, Lance, Landseer, and 
other masters of the pencil. You must cast aside 
Mozart, Verdi, Beethoven, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Auber, Rossini, Bellini, Balfe, and all their world- 
renowned productions. You must dismiss from 
your minds Jenny Lind, Sims Reeves, Novello, 
Sainton-Dolby, and all their enchanting strains. 
You must address yourself to a totally new class of 
facts, and you now require to know the average du- 
ration of life at a given age, and the position of that 
particular company with respect to its stability and 
income and investments, as compared with other 
leading offices. Of course you know all about the 
| Carlisle and Northampton tables, and are aware of 
| the actuaries’ or experience table, and also of the 
“ English Life Tables” by the celebrated Dr. Farr. 
You know all about premiums and policies, and 
bonuses and dividends, capital, rates of interests, 
commission to agents, working expenses, new 
business, and renewal premiums. You know what 
proportion of claims should fall due, and what is 
the value of the profit obtained by selection. You 
know the whole dispute between ancient and 
modern offices ; what is the value of a reversionary 
bonus, or of a deferred annuity at any given age. 
You know the names of the secretaries of the 
leading life companies, and who are the editors of 
the insurance periodicals, as well as the amount of 
the office income which ought to be held in reserve 
to meet claims under policies, and you end the day 
with a feeling of amazement that comparatively so 
few avail themselves of the advantages which life 
assurance offers. 

In political movements you find a great variety of 
opinions, and each particular project offers fresh 
facts and fresh faces. In religious matters, too, 
the diversities are endless; but yet, if your work 
is to go smoothly, you must know at least the 
elementary facts in all these cases, or else you will 
be liable to misreport individuals, and can hardly 
fail to get into trouble. Notiees of scientific and 
mechanical matters, together with a host of 
patented inventions, extend still further the sphere 
of your labours, and increase most materially the 
demands which are made upon your general infor- 
mation. One day you inspect a steam gun, next 
| day the site of a new dock, then you describe the 
| laying of the foundation stone of a church or chapel, 
or corn or coal exchange, or the turning of the 
first sod of a railway. A daily paper is a great 
compromise; a popular singer, a popular actor, 
and a popular preacher, hold in its columns much 
the same place relatively; for it is a reflex, not 
| merely of the religious world, the artistic world, 


| the musical world, the sporting world, or the 
| 
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| scientific world, but of the entire social fabric, and 
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every class must have its share of space and of 
attention. These contrasts are sometimes singu- 
larly striking; but we never knew one more so 
than occurred to the present writer on the Monday 
after the last Christmas day, which fell upon a 
Sunday. In the morning he went to Dr. Fletcher’s 
chapel, Finsbury Circus, where that venerable 
divine was addressing some 4000 Sabbath school 
children and teachers. When they lifted up their 
infant voices in the praise of God, it was indeed a 
sight and a sound that can never be forgotten. It 
was a glorious spectacle for the well-wisher of his 
species, to behold these thousands of youthful 
minds receiving religious impressions, which would 
serve to form not merely their own characters, but 
to influence materially the generation which is to 
follow us. In the evening he was sent to an 
equally spacious edifice, an equally crowded and 
enthusiastic audience; but, alas! of how opposite 
a character! It was one of the great Shoreditch 
theatres, where one of those ridiculous and un- 
meaning exhibitions known as “ pantomimes” had 
been got up at immense expense, for the amusement 
of the particular section of society which frequent 
such places. On these occasions every reporter 
must go somewhere, so that the notices of all the 
theatres may appear simultaneously. In the morn- 
ing there were songs of praise, and all was calm 
and dignified, chaste and scriptural: in the evening 
the comic song, the indecent ballet, shouts and 
laughter, beer and gin in the galleries, and in the 
pit husky voices calling out, “ oranges, ginger becr, 
bill of the play, house bill to-night, sir?” The 
minister and teachers in the morning, the lessee 
and actors in the evening, morality and immorality, 
the hopeful and the dangerous classes, the future 
christians and the future criminals! 

Such is society, and the reporter sees all sides 
of it; of each, to be efficient, he must have a good 
general knowledge; and when he goes where his 
sympathies do not take him, he must observe a 
judicious silence, or turn the conversation to a 
neutral topic. One evening we have “dined in 
black and white” with a party of noblemen and 
gentlemen at one of the great taverns, and the 
next night have been sent to report the complaints 
of a body of poor half-starved Spitalfields weavers, 
assembled in a dilapidated skittle alley in their 
own neighbourhood, with a gaunt and hungry 
look, with little work and poor pay, capable of 
subsisting—the whole body of them—for a month 
or more upon the money spent for the single meal 
of the same number of fellow creatures the evening 
before! 

These are contrasts that give a man of feeling 
many a heart-ache. But the subject is too pain- 
ful to be pursued. The result of all this is, that 
an intelligent and observant reporter is often a 
man of vast and varied general information. No 
class of men have a greater variety of topics 
brought under their notice. 

As to reporters themselves, they are as diverse 
as the duties they are called on to perform, not 
merely in abilities and in manners, but in dress, 
habits, social position, and appearance. 





Some are | 


men with university honours; others are innocent | a round bonnet, or a red nightcap, or a nondescript 
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both of the ancient and the modern languages, and 
possess only a limited familiarity with the best 
productions in their native tongue. Some are 
au fait at two or three subjects, and not to be 
relied on in any except in such matters; while 
there are others who come straight from the 
opera, and write a review of a volume of sermons, 
or a three-volume novel, or perchance translate 
from the “ Moniteur” the latest news of the French 
capital. These are the “general utility” men, as 
they are sometimes facetiously called by those 
whose genius is not quite so versatile. Most men, 
however, have their specialty. One does review- 
ing, another the musical, a third the theatrical, a 
fourth the opera, a fifth scientific notices, a sixth 
general business meetings, a seventh ecclesiastical 
and university intelligence, an eighth benevolent 
and charitable institutions. The higher ranks of 
the profession are devoted to parliamentary report- 
ing, and to special works in various parts. But 
we must stop here. Of “the Reporter in the 
British Senate” we have often spoken in these 
pages; special reporters and newspaper corres- 
pondents we must leave for separate papers. 





ADVENTURE AMONG THE HUDSON’S 
BAY FUR-HUNTERS. 

Ovr brigade of four boats lay moored on the banks 
of the great Saskatchewan; which river, taking its 
rise amid the rugged steeps of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, flows through the great prairies and wood- 
lands of the interior of Rupert’s Land, and dis- 
charges into Lake Winipeg. 

The men were ashore at breakfast. On a low 
gravelly point that jutted out into the stream, 
smoked three large fires, over which stood three 
rudely-constructed tripods, from which depended 
three cnormous tin kettles. Robbiboo was the 
delectable substance contained in these kettles. 
Pemmican is a compound of dried buffalo meat, 
melted fat, and hair—the latter being an accidental 
ingredient. Mix pemmican with flour and water, 
boil and stir till it thickens, and the result will be 
* robbiboo.” 

Around these kettles stood, and sat, and reclined, 
and smoked, about thirty of the wildest and hearti- 
est fellows that ever trod the wilderness. Most of 
them were French Canadians; many were hall- 
breeds ; some were Orkneymen, and one or two 
were the copper-coloured natives of the soil. But 
Canadians, Scotch, and savages alike, were servants 
of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company ; they were all 
burned to the same degree of brownness by the 
summer sun; they all laughed and talked, and ate 
robbiboo more or less—generally more; and they 
were all clad in the picturesque habiliments of the 
north-west voyageur. A loose-fitting capote, witha 
hood hanging down the back; a broad scarlet or 
parti-coloured worsted sash round the waist; 4 
pair of cloth leggings, sometimes blue, sometimes 
scarlet, occasionally ornamented with bright silk 
or bead-work, and gartered at the knees; a pair ol 
chamois-leather-like mocassins made of deer skin; 
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hat, or nothing; such is the outward man of the 
voyager. 

“Ho! ho!” shouted the gruff voice of the guide, 
as the men, having emptied the kettles, were 
hastily filling and lighting their pipes—* embark, 
my lads, embark.” 

In five minutes the boats were afloat, and the 
crews were about to shove off, when the ery was 
raised, “ Mr. Berry! hold on; where’s Mr. Berry ?” 

Poor Berry! he was always late, always missing, 
always in the wrong place at the right time and in 
the right place at the wrong time. His companions 
—of whom there were two in charge of the boats 
along with himself—called him an “old wife,” but 
qualified the title with the remark that he was 
a “good soul,” nevertheless. And so he was—a 

ardless youth of twenty-two summers, with a 
strong tendency to scientific pursuits, but woefully 
incompetent to use his muscles aright. He was 
for ever falling into the water, constantly cutting 
his fingers with his knife, and frequently breaking 
the trigger of his fowling-piece in his attempts to 
discharge it at half-cock. Yet he was incomparably 
superior to his more “knowing” comrades in all the 
higher qualities of manhood. At the moment his 
name was called, he sprang from the bushes, laden 
with botanical specimens, and, crying “Stop! stop! 
I’m coming,” he rushed down to the boat of which 
he had the spedial charge, and leaped in. Five 
minutes more, and the brigade was sweeping down 
the Saskatchewan, while the men bent lustily to 
their oars, and filled the shrubbery on the river's 
bank and the wide prairies beyond with the ringing 
tones of one of their characteristic and beautiful 
canoe-songss. 

The sun was flooding the horizon with gold, as 
it sank to rest. The chorus of the boatmen had 
ceased, and the only sound that broke the stillness 
of the quiet evening was the slow and regular 
stroke of the heavy oars, which the men plied 
unceasingly. On turning one of the bends of the 
river, which disclosed a somewhat extended vista 
ahead, several black objects were observed near the 
water’s edge. 

“Hist!” exelaimed the foremost guide, “they 
are buffaloes.” 

“A terre, & terre!” cried the men, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

A powerful sweep of the steering oar sent the 
boat into a little bay, where it was quickly joined 
by the others. 

“Now, then, let the crack shots be off into the 
bush,” cried the gentleman in charge of the brigade. 
“Away with you, Gaspard, Antoine, Jacques. Mind 
you don’t waste powder and shot on old bulls. 
Hallo! Mr. Berry, not so fast; let the hunters to 
the front.” 

“Ah! Misser Berry him berry bad shot,” re- 
marked a middle-aged Indian, regarding the youth 
somewhat contemptuously. Berry armed for the 
chase with frantic haste, dashing about and tum- 
bling over everything in search of his powder-horn 
and shot-pouch, which were always mislaid, and 
moving the muzzle of his gun hither and thither in 
such a way as to place the lives of his men in 
Constant and deadly peril. He started at last, 








with the speed of a hunted deer, and made a bold 
sweep into the woods in order to head the buffaloes. 
Here he squatted down behind a bush, to await 
their coming. ~ 

A short time sufficed to bring the stealthy 
hunters within range. Three shots were fired, 
and two animals fell to the ground; while a third 
staggered with difficulty after its companions, as 
they bounded through the woods towards the 
prairies, headed by the patriarchal bull of the herd. 
This majestic animal had a magnificently shagey 
mane and a pair of wild glittering eyes, that would 
have struck terror into the stoutest heart; but 
Berry was short-sighted; moreover, he had con- 
cealed himself behind a shrub, through which, as 
he afterwards remarked, he “could see nicely.” 
No doubt of it; but the bush was such a scragey 
and ill-conditioned shrub, that the buffalo-bull 
could see through it just as nicely, and charged, 
with a hideous bellow, at the unfortunate youth as 
it came up the hill. Berry prepared to receive 
him. For once he remembered to cock his piece ; 
for once his aim was true, and he hit the huge 
animal on the forehead at a distance of ten yards ; 
but he might as well have fired against the side of 
a house; the thick skull, covered with its dense 
matting of coarse hair, was thoroughly ball-proof. 
The bull still came on. Just at this moment 
another shot was fired, and the animal hurled 
forward in a complete somersault; the bush was 
crushed to atoms, and Berry was knocked head- 
over-heels to the ground, where he lay extended at 
full length beside his slaughtered foe. 

“ Ah! pauvre enfant,” cried Antoine, running 
up and lifting Berry’s head from the ground. “Is 
you hurt ver’ moch? Dat bull him break de ribs 
I’fraid.” 

Antoine’s fears were groundless. In half an 
hour the youth was as well as ever, though some- 
what shaken by the fall. The choice morsels of 
the dead buffaloes were cut off by the men with an 
adroit celerity that was quite marvellous, and in a 
very short time the boats were again rapidly 
descending the stream. 

The bivonac that night resounded with more 
vigorous mirth than usual. The camp fires blazed 
with unwonted power and brilliancy. The cook’s 
office—no simecure at any time—became a post of 
absolute slavery; .for there was a glorious feast 
held beneath the spreading trees of the forest, and 
the bill of fare was “ buffalo-steaks and marrow- 
bones.” But if the feast was noisy, the hours that 
succeeded it were steeped in profound silence. 
Each man, having smoked his pipe, selected for 
his couch the softest spot of ground he could find, 
and, wrapping himself in his blanket, laid him 
down to rest. The deep breathing of untroubled 
slumber was the only sound that floated from the 
land and mingled with the rippling of the river; 
and not a hand or foot was moved until, at day- 
break, the loud halloo of the guide aroused the 


Sleepers to their daily toil. 


A week or two passed, and we had left the lands 
of the buffalo far behind us, and were sailing over 
the broad bosom of Lake Winipeg. It was calm and 


| polished as a sheet of glass when we entered it, but 
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it did not remain long thus. A breeze arose, the 
sails were hoisted, and away we went out into the 
wide ocean of fresh water. Lake Winipeg is a ver- 
itable ocean. Its waves rival those of the salt sea 
in magnitude, and they break upon a shore com- 
posed in many places of sand and pebbles. If we 
sail straight out upon it, the shore behind us sinks 
in the horizon, but no opposite shore rises to view, 
and the unbroken circle of sky and water is pre- 
sented to our gaze, as it appears on the great ocean 
itself. 

The wind rose almost to a gale as we careered 
over the billows, and the men had to keep up inces- 
sant baling. It was almost too much for us; but 
no one murmured, for, had the wind been ahead, we 
might have been obliged to put ashore and remain 
there inactive for many days. As it was, we made a 
rapid run across the lake and entered the river, or 
rather the system of lakes and rivers, which convey 
its waters to the ocean. Hudson’s Bay was our 
goal. ‘To this point we were conveying our furs for 
shipment to England. 

Many days passed, and we were still pushing on- 
wards towards the sea-coast; but not so rapidly 
now. The character of the navigation had changed 
very considerably, and our progress was much 
slower. Now we were sweeping over a small lake, 
anon dashing down the course of a turbulent stream, 
and at other times dragging boats and cargoes over 
the land. 

One afternoon we came to a part of the river 
which presented a very terrible appearance. As far 
as the eye could reach, the entire stream was a boil- 
ing turmoil of rocks and rapids, down which a boat 
could have gone with as much safety as it could 
have leaped over the falls of Niagara. Our advance 
was most effectually stopped, as far as appearance 
went. But nothing checks the onward progress of 
a north-west voyager except the want of food. The 
boats ran successively into a small bay, the men 
leaped out, the bales of furs were tossed upon the 
banks of the river, and the boats hauled up. Then 
every man produced a long leathern strap, with 
which he fastened a bale weighing upwards of 90 lbs. 
to his back; above this he placed a bale of similar 
weight, and trotted off into the woodg as lightly as 
if he had only been laden with two pillows. ‘The 
second bale is placed above the first by a sleight-of- 
hand movement which is difficult to acquire. Poor 
Berry well-nigh broke his back several times in 
attempting this feat, and eventually gave it up in 
despair. 

In an hour the packs were carried over the “ por- 
tage,” and deposited beside the still water at the 
foot of the rapids. Then the men returned for the 
boats. One was taken in hand at a time. The 
united crews seized the heavy craft with their 
strong hands, and shoved against it with their 
lusty shoulders ; a merry song was struck up, and 
thus the boat was dragged through the forest for 
nearly a mile. The others quickly followed, and 
before evening all was carried over and we were 
again rowing down stream. 

Not long after this, we came to a rapid, in the 
midst of which was a slight water-fall. The water 
was deep here, and the rocks not numerous, and it 





was the custom to run the boats down the rapids 
and over the fall, in order to save the labour of a 
portage. ‘Three of the boats ran down in grand 
style and reached the foot in safety. Berry and I 
were in the last boat. The steersman stood up in 
the stern with his hands resting on the long heavy 
sweep, while his gaze was directed anxiously towards 
the boiling flood into which we were just entering. 
The bowman, an immensely powerful man, stood 
up in front with a long strong pole grasped in both 
hands, ready to fend off from the sunken rocks. 
The men sat in their places with their oars ready 
for action. 

“ Now, boys, look out,” cried the guide, as we 
plunged into the first billow of the rapids. The 
boat flew like an arrow straight towards a rock 
which was crested with white as the water burst 
against its ragged front. To all appearance our 
doom was sealed. ‘The bowman regarded it witha 
complacent smile, and stood quite motionless, merely 
casting a glance backward. The steersman acknow- 
ledged the glance with a nod; one long stroke of 
the great oar; the boat turned sharply aside and 
swept past in safety. ‘There was no danger in such 
a big blustering rock as that! 

“ Prenez garde,” cried the bowman in a warning 
tone, pointing to a spot where lay a sunken rock. 
The steersman’s quick hand turned the hoat aside, 
but the bowman had to lend his aid, and the strong 
pole bent like a willow as he forced the boat’s head 
away from the hidden danger. And now the fall 
appeared. It was not high, perhaps four feet, but 
there was a mighty gush of water there, and it was 
a bold leap for a heavy boat. 

“ Prenez garde, mes garcons, hurrah! lads, give 
way! well done.” The boat plunged almost bows 
under, but she rose again like a duck on the foam- 
ing water. The worst of it was past now; but there 
was still a ticklish bit below—a bend in the river, 
where the sunken rocks were numerous, and the 
surface of the water so white with foam that it was 
difficult to detect the channel. The bowman’s duty 
now became more arduous. With knittedbrows and 
compressed lips he stood, every nerve and muscle 
strung for instant action. The stecrsman watched 
his movements with intense earnestness, in order to 
second them promptly. Ever and anon the stout 
pole was plunged into the flood, first on one side, 
then on the other; the two guides acted as if they 
had been one man, and the obedient craft sprang 
from surge to surge in safety. Suddenly the bow- 
man uttered a loud shout, as the pole jammed ‘be- 
tween two rocks and was wrenched from his grasp. 

* Another! another! vite! vite !” 

One of the crew thrust a fresh pole into his hand. 
Plunging it into the water, he exerted his giant 
strength with such violence as nearly to upset the 
boat, but it was too late. The planks crashed like 
an ege-shell as the boat dashed upon a rock, and 
the water began to rush in, while the stern was 
swept round and the blade of the steering oar was 
smashed to atoms. Almost before we had time to 
think, we were swept down stern foremost, and 
floated safely into an eddy at the foot of the rapids. 
A few strokes of the oars brought us to the land; 


| but short although the interval was between our 
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striking the rock and running ashore, it was suffi- 
cient to half fill the boat with water. 

The danger was barely past, and the intense feel- 
ing of it was still strong upon my mind, yet these 
light-hearted voyagewis were jesting and laughing 
loudly as they tossed the packs of furs out of the 
water-logged boat, so little did they realize the im- 
minence of the peril from which they had been deli- 
vered—-the shortness of the step that had separated 
them from the immediate presence of God. 

The remainder of that day was spent in drying 
the furs that had been wetted, and in repairing the 
damaged boat. Afterwards we continued our voy- 


age, which, without farther accident, terminated at 
length on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 


VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES. 

Sm Bervanrp Burke, Ulster King of Arms, author 
of the “ Peerage and Baronetage of the United King- 
dom,” and of other kindred works, has given, under 
he above title, a volume of very saddening reading 
tothe world.* It is not so much the decline and fall, 
as the degradation and misery of great families, 
preceding their utter extinction, of which his hook 
affords many melancholy instances. But, as it is 
better to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of feasting, so these brief records of wealth 
reduced to want, of princely power sinking to menial 
drudgery, of all the most envied distinctions and en- 
joyments of life ending in destitution and woe, leave 
certainly as mellowing and moralizing an impression 
on the mind as the brilliant reverse of the picture 
would by itself leave one of a very opposite ten- 
dency. All Mr. Burke’s examples of family vicissi- 
tudes are not, however, of so tragic a description ; 
yet, the few to be found in his opening preparatory 
chapter well express the character of those most in- 
teresting ones which follow ; and what can be more 
impressively suggestive of solemn thoughts than 
the final fall of the descendants of the Plantagenets, 
and also of those of the “ time-honoured Lancaster,” 
which usher in a long train of similar downfalls of 
regal and noble houses narrated in the sequel of 
his work. The following is the passage. 

“What race in Europe surpassed in royal position, 
personal achievement, and romantic adventure, our 
own Plantagenets—equally wise as valiant, and no 
less renowned in the cabinet than in the field ? 
But let us look back only so far as the year 1637, 
and we shall find the great-great-grandson of 
Margaret Plantagenet, herself the daughter and 
heiress of George, Duke of Clarence, following the 
cobbler’s craft at Newport, a little town in Shrop- 
shire! Nor is this the only branch from the tree 
of royalty that has dwarfed and withered. If we 
were to closely investigate the fortunes of the many 
inheritors of the royal arms, it would soon be shown 
that, in sober truth, 

‘The aspiring blood of Lancaster 

Had sunk into the ground ;’ 
ay, and deeply too. The princely stream flows 
through very humble veins. Among the lineal 
descendants of Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of 
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Kent, sixth son of Edward 1, King of England, 
entitled to quarter the royal arms, occur a butcher 
and a toll-gatherer; the first a Mr. Joseph Smart, 
of Hales Owen; the latter a Mr. George Wilmot, 
keeper of the turnpike-gate at Cooper’s Bank, near 
Dudley. Then, again, among the descendants of 
Thomas Plantagenct, Duke of Gloucester, fifth son 
of Edward 10, we discover Mr. Stephen James 
Penny, the late sexton at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square—a strange descent, from sword and sceptre 
to the spade and the pickaxe !” 

Our next anecdote is more melancholy siill. 
After mentioning that an Urquhart of Cromarty 
was necessitated, by his extravagance, to sell his 
estate, and sunk step by step to the lowest depth 
of misery, coming at last as a wandering beggar to 
his own door, or rather to that door which had 
once been his own, Mr. Burke goes on :— 

* A somewhat similar story is told of a Scottish 
peer. Fraser of Kirkhill relates that he saw John, 
Earl of Traquair, the cousin and courtier of King 
James VI, ‘begging in the streets of Edinburgh, in 
the year 1661. He was’ (these are Fraser’s own 
words) ‘in an antique garb, and wore a broad old 
hat, short cloak, and pannier’s breeches, and I con- 
tributed, in my quarters in the Canongate, towards’ 
his relief. We gave hima noble. He was stand- 
ing with his hat off. The Master of Lovatt, Cul- 
brockie, Glenmoriston, and myself, were there, and 
he received the piece of money from my hand as 
humbly and thankfully as the poorest supplicant.” 

We pass over the chapters on the Percys and 
Nevilles, and come to the one entitled “The Rise and 
Fall of Oliver Cromwell.” Mr. Burke shows that, 
long before the time of the Protector, the Cromwell 
family possessed estates equal to those of the 
wealthiest peers of the present day. The Protector 
himself inherited considerable property, and from 
private sources left behind him enough to maintain 
his family perpetually in easy circumstances ; yet, 
says Mr. Burke, in concluding his sketch of the 
rapid declension of the posterity of this great man:— 

“How pointedly does this story of the downfall 
of Oliver Cromwell’s family tell of the instability 
of all human greatness! Within the scope of a 
single century, and after the lapse of a few genera- 
tions, we find the descendants of one, who in power 
equalled the mightiest princes of the earth, reduced 
to the depths of poverty, and almost begging their 
daily bread. To sum up: Thomas Cromwell, the 
Lord Protector’s great grandson, was a grocer on 
Snow Hill, and his son, Oliver Cromwell, the last 
male heir of the family, an attorney of London. But 
it was in the female line that the fall was most 
striking. Several of the Lord Protector’s grand- 
daughter’s children sank to the lowest class of 
society. One, after seeing her husband die in the 
workhouse of a little Suffolk town, died herself @ 
pauper, leaving two daughters ; the elder, the wife 
of a shoemaker, and the younger, of a butcher's 
son, who had been her fellow-servant. Another of 
Oliver Cromwell’s great grand-daughters had two 
children, who earned their scanty bread by the 
humblest. industry—the son as a small working 
jeweller, and the daughter as the mistress of 2 litle 
school at Mildenhall.” 
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We follow Mr. Burke; who observes no chrono- 
logical order in his narratives. We have, therefore, 
next to mention a very recent instance of the ex- 
tinction in misery of a very ancient and wealthy 
Trish family—the Martins of Ballinahinch. The 
founder of this family was Oliver Martin, who ac- 
companied the first English army to Ireland under 
Strongbow, and the last male but one of the race 
was the well known Dick Martin, who has given 
his name to the Act for “ preventing or punishing 
cruelty to animals,” which is popularly called “Dick 
Martin’s Act.” The last inheritor, or inheritrix, of 
the immense territory which belonged for so many 
centuries to the Martins was a Miss Martin, the 
daughter of Thomas Barnwell Martin, m.v. of Bal- 
linahinch Castle. The writer of this paper had the 
melancholy pleasure of knowing her very intimately 
in Paris, in 1835, when she was residing with Mr. 
Banim, the author of the “Tales of the O’Hara 
Family,” etc. On her succeeding to the Connemara 
estate she was known all over Ireland as “the 
Princess of Connemara,’ and truly her demesnes 
might well be called a principality, so extensive 
were they. Dick Martin used to boast to George tv, 
that “he had an approach from his gate-house to 
his hall of thirty miles length.” This noble pro- 
perty, rich in every sense, and of surpassing beauty, 
was however so encumbered with debt, that it re- 
quired more than £1600 per year to pay up the 
instalments on the mortgages; and in the year of 
famine, the tenants ceasing to pay any rents 
whatever, Ballinahinch came into the Encumbered 
Estates Court ; and thus, to use Mr. Burke’s words, 
“not a single acre remained for the poor heiress 
of what was once a princely estate; and while others 
were thus fattening upon her ancient inheritance, 
the ‘Princess of Connemara,’ without any fault of 
her own, became an absolute pauper. The home 
of her fathers had passed away to strangers, leaving 
nothing behind but debts and the bitter recollection 
of what she had lately been. In this total wreck 
ofall her fortunes the ill-starred ‘ Princess of Con- 
nemara’ retired to Fontaine l’Eveque in Belgium, 
where for a short while she supported herself by 
her pen; but so scanty were the means thus ob- 
tained, that she at length resolved to abandon the 
continent for America, hoping to find in the New 
World an ampler field for her exertions. Some 
friends of the family now came forward with a small 
subscription to enable her to carry out this object. 
Much it could not have been, for we find her em- 
barking with her husband for America, although 
she was far advanced in pregnancy. A premature 
confinement was the result in this den of misery, 
without medical attendant, without a nurse, without 
iny one of the aids so indispensable at such a mo- 
ment of danger and suffering. Can it be a matter 
of surprise to any one that she died soon after she 
touched the shore; or, as some will have it, before 
she left the boat 2” 

“The Doom of Buckingham,” “The House of 
Albany,” “The Royal Stuarts,” are all very in- 
teresting chapters ; but we can only afford to borrow 
one extract from the last of them, giving an ac- 
count of the closing days of the last of the royal 
Stuarts. 





“ After the expulsion of Pius vi by the French, 
Cardinal York fled from his splendid residence at 
tome and Frascati to Venice, infirm in health, dis- 
tressed in circumstances, and borne down by the 
weight of seventy-five years. Tor a while he sub- 
sisted on the produce of some silver plate, which 
he had rescued from the ruin of his property, but 
soon privation and poverty pressed upon him, and 
lis situation became so deplorable that Sir John 
Cox Hippisley deemed it right to have it made 
known to the King of England. George m1 im- 
mediately gave orders that a present of £2000: 
should be remitted to the last of the Stuarts, with 
an intimation that he might draw for a similar 
amount in the following July, and that an annuity 
of £4000 would be at his service so long as his cir- 
cumstances might require it. This liberality was 
accepted, and acknowledged by the Cardinal in 
terms of gratitude, and made a deep impression 
on the Papal court. The pension Cardinal York 
continued to receive until his decease in June, 1807, 
at the age of eighty-two. From the time he entered 
into holy orders, his Eminence took no part in 
politics, and seems to have laid aside all worldly 
views. The only exception to this line of conduct 
was his having medals struck at his brother’s death, 
in 1788, bearing on the face a representation of his 
head, with this inscription—‘ Henricus Nonus 
Magne Britannizw Rex; non yoluntate hominum, 
sed Dei Gratia.” . 

In recording the vicissitudes of the Lindsays, 
Earls of Crawford, who were second only in dignity 
to the royal Stuarts, Mr. Burke, speaking of a chief 
of this house, whose father had been called the 
Spendthrift Earl, says :—* In the year 17-44, died at 
the age of eighty, in the capacity of hosfler in an inn 
at Kirkwall, in the Orkney Islands, David Lindsay, 
late of Edzell, unquestionably head of the great 
house of Lindsay; and Lord Lindsay, as repre- 
sentative of David and Ludovic, Earls of Crawford. 
One day, this David Lindsay, ruined and broken- 
hearted, departed from Edzcll Castle, unobserved 
and unattended. He said fareweil to no one, and 
turning round to take a last look at the old towers, 
he drew a long sigh and wept. He was never 
more seen in the place of his ancestors. With the 
wreck of his fortune he bought a small estate, on 
which he resided for some years; but this, too, 
was spent ere long, and the landless and houseless 
outcast retired to the Orkney Islands, where he 
became hostler in the Kirkwall inn !” 

We give the whole of the short chapter entitled 
“ Gargrave and Reresby :— 

“The story of the Gargraves is a melancholy 
chapter in the romance of real life. For full two 
centuries or more, scarcely a family in Yorkshire 
enjoyed a higher position. Its chicfs earned dis- 
tinction in peace and war; one died in France, 
Master of the Ordnance to King Henry v; another, 
a soldier too, fell with Salisbury at the siege of Or- 
leans; and a third filled the Speaker’s chair of the 
House of Commons. What an awful contrast to 
this fair picture does the sequel offer. ‘Thomas 
Gargrave, the Speaker’s eldest son, was hung at 
York for murder; and his half-brother, Sir Richard, 
endured a fate only less miserable. The splendid 
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estate he inherited he wasted by the most wanton ex- 
travagance, and at length reduced himself to abject 
want. ‘His excesses,’ says Mr. Hunter, in his History 
of Doncaster, ‘are still, at the expiration of two cen- 
turies, the subject of village tradition, and his at- 
tachment to gaming is commemorated in an old 
painting, long preserved in the neighbouring 
mansion of Badsworth, in which he is represented 
playing at the old game of put, the right hand 
against the left, for the stake of a cup of ale.’ 

“The close of Sir Richard’s story is as lament- 
able as its course. An utter bankrupt in means 
and reputation, he is stated to have been reduced 
to travel with the pack-horses to London, and was 
at last found dead in an old hostelry! He had 
married Catherine, sister of Lord Danvers, and by 
her he left three daughters. Of the descendants 
of his brothers, few particulars can be ascertained. 
Not many years since, a Mr. Gargrave, believed to 
be one of them, filled the mean employment of parish 
clerk at Kippax. 

“ A similar melancholy narrative applies to another 
great Yorkshire house. Sir William Reresby, Bart., 
son and heir of the celebrated author, succeeded, at 
the death of his father, in 1689, to the beautiful 
estate of Thrybergh, in Yorkshire, where his an- 
cestors had been seated uninterruptedly from the 
time of the Conquest, and he lived to see himself 
denuded of every acre of his broad lands. Le Neve 
states in his Mss., preserved in the Heralds’ College, 
that he became a tapster in the King’s Bench prison, 
and was tried and imprisoned for cheating in 1711. 
He was alive in 1727, when Wotton’s account of 
the Baronets was published. In that work he is 
said to be reduced to a wretched condition. At 
length he died in great obscurity, a melancholy 
instance how low pursuits and base pleasures may 
sully the noblest name, and waste an estate gathered 
with labour and preserved by the care of a race of 
distinguished progenitors. Gaming was amongst 
Sir William’s follies—particularly that worst speci- 
men of the folly, the fights of game-cocks. The 
tradition of Thrybergh is (for his name is not quite 
forgotten) that the fine estate of Dennaby was staked 
and lost on a single main.” 

[To be continued. } 


SOUTH SEA DAN. 


THE common dangers and privations to which all 


persons following a seafaring life are at times | 


exposed, do much to soften and wear down many 
of the fine lines of class distinction that may exist, 
and to associate individuals on board a ship on a 
much closer footing of equality than would else- 
where be recognised or tolerated. Whilst ponder- 
ing on my past life, the vivid imagery of an event- 
fal period in my nautical experience flits before my 
mind. 

“Hove to” off Van Diemen’s Land brings to 
remembrance the troubled faces of some since dead, 
who gazed with unspoken awe upon the great sea 
in its anger, and upon whose ears, one tempestuous 
night, the loud voice of the shrieking gale fell as 
the solemn strains of funereal music. Then I 
picture men unused to labour, standing side by 
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side with our seamen, and grasping coarse ropes 
with their smooth hands, working manfully and 
steadily for dear life and those they love, threatened 
with fast approaching danger, as the waters rose 
rapidly through the treacherous leak. 

Again I am borne beneath the fierce rays of a 
tropical sun, one of the company of a fine ship, 
becalmed on the unruffled surface of eastern waters, 
The sails are at rest; there is not a breath of 
breeze moving; the vertical sun pours down des- 
tructive heat; the cattle and domestic animals lie 
down listlessly and die; whilst brave men suffer 
without murmur the unmitigated pangs of a 
miserably short allowance of water. 

Amongst an assemblage so miscellaneous as a 
ship’s company, formed as it is of men of many 
classes and climes, you may expect to find some 
singularities. You are brought into contact with 
all social grades, from our “ man before the mast,” 
the huge brawny fellow of massive limbs and many 
prejudices and peculiarities, to the genteel-featured 
youth, who has “run away to sea,” hoping to find 
easier travelling on the ocean than on those paths 
leading to wisdom which he has found steep and 
thorny ; and the poor shivering Lascar, who, pining 
wearily for the sunny shores of his own land in the 
far East, looks but a pitiable caricature as he stands 
hand to hand with a British seaman. 

On the eve of sailing from Australia for the 
East Indies, in *57, our crew was augmented by 
several “new hands,” lately belonging to a whaling 
ship. One of the most able of their company, and 
the subject of this sketch, was a South Sea 


islander—a fine, stalwart, well-built young man 
whose visage bore the disfiguring marks of his 
people’s customs, yet possessed of a countenance 
singularly pleasant and ingenuous, while a genial 
smile diffused itself over his copper-coloured fea- 


tures. He was called “Uncle Dan,” “Prince Dan,” 
“Captain Dan,” and sometimes “ Daniel Tucker ;” 
but, as the registrar of seamen would find it 
peculiarly inconvenient to describe him in his na- 
tive name, as by himself rendered, he designated 
him after the humour of his own fancy, and thus 
he was called thenceforth, “South Sea Dan.” He 
rapidly became a great favourite with both officers 
and men, not only for the ingenuous simplicity of 
his character, but also for his skill and courage as 
a seaman, and the ingenuity he displayed in varied 
and cunning handicraft. 

On board the whaler he had acted as harpooner, 
being selected on account of his singular activity 
and dexterity. Having often witnessed him cast 
the keen harpoon, with marvellous precision, deep 
into the vitals of the fierce shark and swift dolphin, 
as they hovered around our ship, I have stood 
amazed at the prodigious skill with which he 
launched his weapons. “South Sea Dan,” with 
his copper-coloured skin and broken speech, bore 
but slight resemblance to a hero of romance; but 
one night, during a long calm, when the moon was 
high and the waters at rest, he told me the story 
of his life, the substance of which was as follows. 

Far away in the south, where his people live 
beneath the shade of the plantain and cocoa-nut 
trees, where they drink the waters as they trickle 
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through the rocks and earth, where they cast the 
spear and navigate swift canoes over big seas—far 
away in this sunny island poor Dan had left his 
home. Groups of islands lay around his island 
home, and in his frail canoe he paddled from the one 
to the other as he willed. Different as may be the 
human contour in different climes, yet how similar, 
under all climes, are the passions of the human 
heart! Dan, in the Southern Ocean, paddling his 
brave canoe over big billows dividing the island 
groups, gathering such sustenance as the trees offer, 
refreshing his thirst from the earth’s bosom, taking 
his rest beneath the rich canopies of foliage, and 
visiting the surrounding neighbours of his native 
spot, yielded his heart to the keeping of a dark-eyed 
maiden. I could not describe her; but, as poor 
Dan grew rhapsodical, I am bound to believe her 
to have been lovely. That she was so in his sight 
I have never dared to doubt. She probably had a 
skewer of human bone thrust through her nasal 
cartilage by way of ornament, and was undoubtedly 
primitively inextravagant in her mode of dress; 
still, I did not venture to inquire. To have ridi- 
culed either of the lovers at such a moment would 
have been a violation of the simple confidence be- 
stowed upon me. So Dan loved the dark-eyed 
daughter of the chief; and the silent groves and 
shades of that island in the Pacific probably over- 
heard vows as passionate as any ever listened to 
within the bounds of civilization. 

The people of Dan’s tribe were not at that time 
upon friendly terms with those of the chief whose 
daughter he loved. I have a lingering suspicion 
that Dan’s relations were in the habit of settling 
personal disputes by knocking the enemy upon 
the head, and disposing of his remains at a family 
dinner-party. So Dan determined to bear away 
the chief’s daughter in triumph; and Love there, 
as elsewhere, smiling at obstacles, directed the dark- 
eyed maiden to abandon herself to the canoe, and 
fly from her island home. 

He dwelt upon his remembrance of the fact that 
the great moon fell upon the waters, and the waters 
rolled playfully at the feet of the islands ; whilst the 
parrot and night birds, shrieking in the forests, 
alone broke the stillness of the night. His trusty 
canoe glided noiselessly over the calm waters be- 
neath the cautious stroke of his paddles, until he 
struck into a small bay, concealed and overhung by 
dense foliage. She whom he sought was awaiting 
him, and, with her in his canoe, he was soon again 
cautiously crossing the waters separating him from 
his home. 

Men of the tribe now robbed of its chieftain’s 
daughter lay fishing off the island, and in the moon- 
light recognising Dan of the people of enmity, with 
awoman of their own, they gave immediate pursuit, 
and overtook the canoe in its rapid flight. Thus 
Dan and the dark-eyed fugitive were led back in 
captivity to the island, where the enraged chief con- 
demned him to die. He says death to him had then 
been good, for life without her whom he loved was 
43a day without a sun. At the intercession of the 
truant daughter, however, Dan’s life was spared, 
but he was sold into banishment to the captain of a 
Yankee whaler for his weight of tobacco. 





And thus, after several years’ adventures, he for 
the first time was on his way to the East Indies. 
He told me that he thought of his lost home when- 
ever the moon was up and falling playfully over the 
ripples of the ocean. He had never yet known 
where the island of his birth lies; yet he still hoped 
one day to return. But he can never know now; 
nor again shall the forest shades of his sunny home 
give him welcome. Nurtured in the genial climate 
of the Southern isles, as we reached the higher 
northern latitudes of our homeward voyage, poor 
Dan displayed symptoms painfully unmistakable 
of the approach of that sad disease which so ra- 
pidly seizes upon the children of sunnier climes 
who visit our shores. Arriving in London, he was 
at once placed in one of those admirable institutions 
which English benevolence has thrown open to the 
distressed and homeless, and where Christian charity 
ministers to the ills of the soul as well as the dis- 
eases of the body; and there, far removed from 
his people, but to the last dreaming of his lost island 
home, he passed away to that land wherein the 
longitudes and latitudes of this world are for ever 
lost. 


ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
BY A WESTMORELAND NATURALIST. 

Ir is almost as interesting to observe the eccen- 
tricities of animals as to mark their regularly es- 
tablished habits. Ifwe closely study their manners, 
we shall find that they are not wholly devoted to 
routine, but that they are quite ready to adopt new 
and independent courses of action under exceptional 
circumstances. Now, it is not at all a legitimate 
thing for house sparrows to take to carpentering ; 
but an instance in which a precocious little fellow 
showed superior abilities in this line has lately come 
to the writer’s knowledge. The sparrow had de- 
cided on building in a hole in the wall of a house. 
But the entrance sloped outwards so disastrously 
that the building materials were perpetually rolling 
down, and but small progress was made. The 
simplest way would have been to remove into a 
more eligible locality. But no; will, not to say 
obstinacy, is powerfully developed in a sparrow’s 
character; and in that ungainly hole he was deter- 
mined to settle. What did hedo? He went away 
and gathered up a lot of little bits of wood, which 
he and his coinciding wife carefully fixed in an 
upright position, and thus built a complete little 
railing at the mouth of the aperture. Within this 
clever palisade they successfully laid the foundations 
of their domestic happiness, and everything went 
on perfectly well. This is probably a rare instance 
of ingenuity, and it is certainly an interesting one. 
It happened at Liskeard, in Cornwall. 

At Gilthwaiterigge we were interested in watching 
the movements of a pair of nice little spotted fly- 
catchers (Muscicapa grisola). It was that Gilth- 
waiterigge to which the invalid ducks, mentioned 
in a previous paper, were sent for the benefit of 
the water cure: a picturesque old Westmoreland 
cottage, with pointed gables, stone-mullioned win- 
dows, a polished oak staircase, walls three feet 
thick, a prescriptive right to a ghost story, and a 
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history extending back into the past for 300 years. 
This history mysteriously terminated in the execu- 
tion of the owner, a Romanist, in the stirring days 
of Queen Elizabeth; but we will loyally presume 
that he had been plotting against the rule of the 
Protestant lady of the land; though the writer has 
seen the circumstance recorded in a Roman Catholic 
saint book as a martyrdom for “the faith.” But 
there was a plot laid against the peaceable reign of 
the little quiet fly-catchers by a pair of travelled 
martins, just come home from the grand tour. 'The 
fly-catchers were in the end dispossessed, their little 
wigwam was torn to pieces, and the mud cottage 
of the martins rose in its stead, close under the 
eaves, and just above the small ledge where the 
wigwam had been planted. Scarcely had the mud 
of the martins’ hovel dried in the sun, when a pair 
of sparrows that had long been peering down from 
the shoot above, and talking noisy treason to fill 
up the time, hopped in at the door of the hut and 
took possession. The martins tried to eject them ; 
but they resisted the entrance of the rightful owners 
with their hard beaks and with prodigious quantities 
of chattering; and at length, the baffled builders 
yielded the point, and carried their little hods of 
mortar to another site. It seemed a hard case, 
but it was just, and the circle of retributive justice 
was not yet complete, as we shall soon see. The 
sparrows stuffed their ill-gotten house so full of 
furniture, (straw mattresses, feather-beds, and the 
like,) that there was scarcely room left for the 
family. At length, heavy rains set in; the in- 
appropriate furniture and the noisy children were 
too heavy for the mud building; it fell to the 


ground with all its luckless inmates; the young 
ones perished, and the old ones had to begin the 


world afresh. The moral of this story is of course 
excellent, and needs no comment. 

A lady of the writer’s acquaintance was once 
walking amid the lovely scenery of the Isle of 
Wight, when she observed a little kitten curled 
up on a mossy bank, in all the security of a mid-day 
nap. It was a beautiful little creature, and the lady 
gently approached in order to stroke it, when sud- 
denly down swooped a hawk, pounced upon the 
sleeping kitten, and completely hid it from her 
sight. It was a kestrel (Felco tinnunculus). Our 
friend was greatly shocked, and tried to rescue the 
little victim; but the kestrel stood at bay and 
refused to move. ‘There he stood on the bank, 
firmly facing her, and all her efforts to drive him 
from his prey failed. The lady hurried on to a 
fisherman’s cottage which was near at hand, and 
told of the little tragedy with the eloquence of real 
feeling. But the fisher-folk laughed merrily, and 
said, “It is always so. That hawk always comes 
down if anybody goes near the kitten. He has 
taken to the kitten, and he stays near at hand to 
watch whenever it goes to sleep.” The case was 
so remarkable that the lady inquired further into 
its history, and learnt that the kitten’s mother had 
died, and that the fisherman's family had suddenly 
missed their little nursling. After some time they 
observed a kestrel hawk loitering about the cottage. 
They used to throw him scraps of meat, and they 
observed that he always carricd off a portion of 





| crumb of bread from between your lips: 
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every meal, dragging even heavy bones away out 
of sight. His movements were watched, and they 
saw that he carried his stores to the roof of the 
cottage. A ladder was placed, some one ascended, 
and there, nestling in a hole in the thatch, lay the 
lost kitten, thriving prosperously under the tender 
care of its strange foster-father. The foundling 
was brought down and restored to civilized life; but 
the bandit protector was not disposed to resign his 
charge, and ever kept at hand to fly to the rescue 
whenever dangerous ladies threatened it with a 
caress. It was observed that he used to feed his 
pet by tearing the meat into the minutest shreds 
possible. Years passed away—fifteen years passed 
—and the lady revisited the fisher’s cottage. A 
grave, sober-minded old cat was calmly meditating 
on the course of time, or on other congenial topics. 
The romance of the hawk-fed kitten had settled 
into the sobrieties of this respectable presentation 
of advanced age. And the hawk? The hawk had 
been gathered to his fathers some time before. 

During the past summer an affecting event oc- 
curred in the flock of black-nosed sheep that browse 
under the beautiful trees of Elleray, or scour over 
the rocks of Orrest Head—that Orrest Head from 
whose noble forehead you may watch the silvery 
sleep of Windermere. It was sad to see the mother- 
sheep smitten hy sudden death, the effect of some 
poisonous plant, it was thought: it was sad to see 
the twin lambs carried away by the shepherds, one 
under each arm, piteously calling to the dead mother 
to followthem. Sometime after, we asked, “ What 
has become of the orphan lambs?” “ Oh, they 
milk a coo; and it is a sight to sce it.” So we 
went to the farm, and there, sure enough, were the 
pet lambs, “ Billy and Nanny,” busily milking the 
compassionate coo for themselves. The compas- 
sionate cow had “taken to them” from the first; 
they consumed the whole of her milk, and the fine 
fat fellows did excellent justice to her benevolent 
care. 

These cases of singular adoption may be followed 
by an instance of strong parental feeling. A little 
fox, quite a small cub, once ran into the hall of a 
gentleman’s cottage, and claimed sanctuary thiere. 
He had been frightened by dogs, it was thought, 
perhaps had been hunted by them. Fortunate little 
fugitive! he could not have found a fairer refuge 
than in that home of taste and of chivalrous hv- 
manity: where the free birds of the air come at 
bidding, hover around your head, fan the air before 
your face with little winnowing wings, and take the 
where the 
indulged bees glean their harvests from the beanti- 
fal flower-beds for their own, not their master’s 
use, loving him almost as they love their queen: 
and where the courteous proprietor, an enthusiast 
for the general happiness, moves about, lord of 
thousands of little hearts. It was a wise instinct 
which prompted the startled young fox to ask 
sanctuary in that hall. Late at night, when the 
full moon, by clearing the crests of the closely em- 
bowering trees, was able to take a quict look down 
into the heart of the little paradise, the owner of 
the place looked out of the window into the court 


| where the young fox had been chained, like a little 
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dog, to a‘kennel. There was a stealthy movement, 
a figure was gliding along in the clear moonlight— 
gliding stealthily along—and drawing near to the 
chained cub. It was an old fox, literally grey 
about the face with age, and it had braved the for- 
midable dogs that were tied up in different parts 
of the grounds, had sought out the fugitive, and 
had come to lay a late supper before it, consisting 
of a fowl—a whole fowl. 

A scientific friend once mentioned to the writer 
a very fine instance of self-command, and of gene- 
rous confidence in the real tenderness of the hand 
that was inflicting pain. The informant, an In- 
spector of Army Hospitals, was with a branch of 
our forces in India at the time referred to. There 
was a magnificent elephant, of the largest size, 
attached to the artillery corps. The noble creature 
was suffering from an enormous ‘ :mour which had 
formed at the back of the neck. 4.:] curative means 
had failed, and it was decided that a very formid- 
able operation must be performed. There was great 
danger connected with the attempt, on account of 
the vast irresponsible strength of the elephant. 
Our friend determined that his own hand should 
be the one to test the creature’s power of endur- 
ance, though the peril to himself was of course im- 
minent. At the appointed hour, the elephant was 
led out. His attendant stood in front of him, and 
gave him the word of command to kneel down. 
Down lumbered the huge mass of unimpaired 
strength. Not a rope, not a chain, or bond of any 
kind was cast about him. Our friend approached, 
and made a fearfully deep incision. The elephant 


heaved one great sob from the depths of his pant- 
ing chest, and recognising in a moment the mean- 
ing of that sudden agony, he quietly leaned over 
towards the operator, in order that he might have 


better command over his work! With the excep- 
tion of this single movement, he never stirred or 
gave sign during the whole course of the opera- 
tion. Surely there is moral grandeur in this scene, 
and it is a relief to one’s feelings to know that the 
courage of the skilful operator and of the noble 
sufferer were repaid by complete recovery. 

A fine black retriever dog of our acquaintance 
once met with a painful accident. He immediately 
betook himself to that one of his two mistresses in 
whose surgical skill he seemed to place the most 
confidence, and she bravely removed the damaged 
and useless claw. Ever after this, if he had the 
slightest ache or pain he used to betake himself to 
her as to a general practitioner of ascertained ability. 

It is almost inconceivable that any one should 
be found who can wilfully ill-use any of God’s crea- 
tures, when they prove themselves to be capable of 
such a fine appreciation of moral motive. 





MARTYRDOM OF PATRICK HAMILTON. 
Wirntn a few hours of the sentence passed on him 
by the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s the stake was 


The spirit of power and of love was upon him. The 
officials of the archbishop offered him his life if he 


would recant the confession he had made in the | 
The executioners then | 


cathedral. But in vain. 





| them.’ ” 
| all but the last, of the Scottish knights of the mid- 

dle age, the age of chivalry. His son had nothing in 
him of the middle age, save the noble and generous 
ready for the martyr, and the martyr for the stake. .| 


stepped forward and bound him to the stake by an 
ironchain. Thus bound, he prayed, like his Master, 
for his persecutors ; for “there were many of them 
blinded by ignorance, that they knew not what they 
did.” For himself he prayed that Christ “would 
strengthen him by his Holy Spirit, that he might 
stedfastly abide the cruel pains of fire.” 'The fagots 
were kindled thrice, but the flames took no steady 
hold of the pile, and the good man’s sufferings were 
protracted in consequence. The flames were at last 
thoroughly kindled. But, surrounded by them, he still 
remembered in his torments his widowed mother, 
and commended her with his dying breath to the 
care and sympathy of his friends. When nearly 
burnt through his middle by the fiery chain, a voice 
in the crowd of spectators called aloud to him, that 
if he still had faith in the doctrine for which he died, 
he should give a last sign of his constancy. Where- 
upon he raised three fingers of his half-consumed 
hand, and held them steadily in that position till he 
ceased to live. His last audible words were, “ How 
long, Lord, shall darkness overwhelm this kingdom? 
how long wilt thou suffer this tyranny of men? Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” The execution lasted for 
nearly six hours; “ but during all that time,” says 
one who witnessed with profound emotion the whole 
scene—Alexander <Alane, then a canon of St. 
Andrew’s, but thenceforward a reformer and suf- 
ferer for Christ’s sake—“ the martyr never gave one 
sign of impatience or anger, nor ever called to hea- 
ven for vengeance upon his persecutors: so great 
was his faith, so strong his confidence in God.” 
Thus tragically but gloriously died, on the 29th 
of February, 1528, when only four-and-twenty years 
of age, this noble martyr in a noble cause. “The 
death of Sir Patrick, the father, on the strects of 
Edinburgh eight years before, was the death of a 
hero of chivalry,” says Professor Lorimer, in his 
Life of Patrick Hamilton: “the death of his son, at 
St. Andrew’s, was the death of a hero of religion, in 
the noble battle of God’s truth, in the high service 
of the religous emancipation of his country. In both 
sire and son we discover the same high sense of 
honour and duty, as they severally understood what 
honour and duty required at their hands; in both 
the same intrepid daring in the presence of danger, 
the same forwardness in the path of sclf-devotion. 
But along with these grand resemblances there were 
also exhibited some striking contrasts. The father 
died a victim to the faction and ambition of his 
powerful house: the son gave himself a sacrifice to 
his country and the church of God. The father 
poured out his blood in the tragic rage of insulted 
honour, and to vindicate his good name as a soldier 
and a Hamilton: the son yielded his life with the 
calm and gentle, but resolute, fortitude ofa martyr, 
praying with his latest breath, ‘Father, forgive 
The brave Sir Patrick dicd the last, or 


blood which it transmitted to him. He was the 


| first illustrious Scotsman of modern times.* 





* From ‘Work and Conflict.” A book of facts and histories. 
By the Rev. John Kennedy, M.a., F..G.8. Published by the Reli- 
gious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


VARIETIES. 


Tue Statistica, Congress or 18560.—This great meet- 
ing, which is looked forward to with much interest, is to 
be held in London in the coming July. Every alternate 
year is the regular time for holding the Congress. It was 
at Brussels in 1853, Paris in 1855, Vienna in 1857, and 
should have been held last year, but that it was rendered 
impossible by the warlike state of Europe. The idea of 
holding these great conferences of the European nations, 
on matters affecting their nearest interests, originated 
with M. Quetelet, an eminent meteorologist and statisti- 
cian, who is at the head of the Observatory at Brussels. 
We see by the newspapers that Baron C. Zoernig has been 
appointed representative by the Austrian government. 
He is a very able man, and stands at the head of the 
government statistical department at Vienna. At the 
last Congress he presided, and gave much satisfaction. 
It is not yet known who will represent the other govern- 
ments of Europe ; but as Lord John Russell has accepted 
the office of President of the Statistical Society for another 
year, it is likely that he has it in view to preside at the 
Congress—a position which will be very suitable to his 
office of Foreign Secretary. 

Tue Great Bett; or, “Bic Ben tue Seconp.”— 
Mr. Thomas Walesby, of Waterloo Place, writes :—‘ It 
appears that Dr. Percy has made his report on the com- 
position of the great bell at Westminster Palace to the 
Board of Works, while Mr. Cowper has informed the 
House of Commons that the bell is cracked seriously in 
several places. I therefore venture to assert confidently, 
that it is in vain to listen to any proposals for ‘ doctoring’ 
the wounds of poor Ben; for science and experiments 
have shown again and again that there is no possibility 
of restoring a bell in such a case so as to satisfy the 
musical ear. The best course to pursue will be to give 
proper instructions to our most eminent founder to pro- 
duce a new bell from his own metal, for the quality of 
which he should be held responsible. In the meantime, 
as I have before suggested (the chimes being silent), let 
the clock strike the hours upon the heaviest quarter-bell, 
which ought to emit a deeper note than that of the great 
bell at the Abbey.” 

Rest anD Lasour.—I might perhaps claim the benefit 
of rest after so long a life of labour; but the real truth 
is—and I venture to utter it in the presence of many 
younger friends, as it imparts a useful practical lesson— 
as expressed by the great Christian poet, Cowper, 

** A want of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.”’ 
—Lord Brougham at Edinburgh. 

Tue Revenue.—An abstract of the gross produce 
of the revenue of the United Kingdom, 1860, compared 
with the preceding year :— 

Years ended 





March 31, March 31, 
1860. 1859. 





£ 
24,117,943 
17,902,000 
8,005,769 


£ 

24,460,902 
20,361,000 
8,043,598 
3,232,000 
9,596,106 
3,310,000 
284,479 
1,801,584 


Customs 
Excise. 
Stamps 
Taxes ° 
Property Tax 
Post Office 
Crown Lands 


230,040 
Miscellaneous 


2,125,944 











Totals . . 65,477,283 


Printers’ Mistakes.— During the Mexican war, one 
newspaper hurriedly announced an important item of 
news from Mexico, that General Pillow and thirty-seven 
of his men had been lost in a bottle. Some other paper 
informed the public, not long ago, “that a man in a 
brown surtout was yesterday brought before the police- 
court on a charge of having stolen a small ox from a 


71,089,669 





lady’s work-bag. The stolen property was found in his 
waistcoat pocket.” ‘A rat,’ says another paper, “ de- 
scending the river, came in contact with a steam-boat ; 
and, so serious was the injury done to the boat, that 
great exertions were necessary to save it.” An English 
paper once stated that the Russian General Rackinoff- 
kowsky “ was found dead with a long word in his mouth.” 
It was, perhaps, the same paper that, in giving a de- 
scription of a battle between the Poles and Russians, 
said that “ the conflict was dreadful, and the enemy was 
repulsed with great laughter.”—American Paper. 


CuINESE METHOD OF TAKING THE CeENsUS.—The method 
of taking the census in China affords an example which 
our own country, as well as others, might profit by fol- 
lowing. During the period appointed for an official 
enumeration of the inhabitants, householders are re- 
quired to post placards on their outside doors, stating 
the number of males and females, with their ages, under 
their respective roofs, and heavy penalties are attached 
to a misrepresentation of numbers. 


Tue Devit’s Aneiinc.—The devil knows well enough 
that if he cannot keep men from trying their states, and 
knowing their misery, he shall hardly be able to keep 
them from repentance and salvation; and therefore he 
deals with them as Jael with Sisera: she gives him fair 
words, and food, and layeth him to sleep, and covereth 
his face, and then she comes upon him softly, and strikes 
the nail into his temples; and as the Philistines with 
Samson, who first put out his eyes, and then made him 
grind in their mills. If the pit be not covered, who but 
the blind will fall into it? If the snare be not hid, the 
bird will escape it. Satan knows how to angle for souls 
better than to show them the hook or line, and to fright 
them away with a noise, or with his own appearance.— 
Richard Bacter. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE Lrinco.—In the Gloucestershire dia- 
lect, “noise” is pronounced naize, as “enjoy” is pro- 
nounced enjay. Having many years attended the Quarter 
Sessions as well as the Assizes at Gloucester, I made 
considerable progress in acquiring the lingo of the country. 
Judge Hale’s name is there pronounced Eel, as they 
never aspirate ) at the beginning of a word, and they 
always change «@ into ee. Thus, Mr. Bloxam, the Clerk 
of the Peace, born near Alderley, in calling the jury, 
when he came to “ David Hale, of the same place, baker,” 
holloaed out, “ David Eel, of the seem pleece, beeker.’”— 
Lord Campbell's “ Life of Judge Hale.” 


Carp Prayinc.—* To dribble away life,” says Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, “ in exchanging bits of painted pasteboard round 
a green table, for the paltry concern of a few shillings, can 
only be excused in folly or superannuation. It is like 
riding on a rocking-horse, where your uttermost exertion 
never carries you a foot forward ; it is a kind of mental 
treadmill, where you are perpetually climbing, but can 
never rise an inch.” 


“Putt, ADAM, PuLt!’—There was a lad in Ireland, 
who was put to work at a linen factory, and while he was 
at work there a piece of cloth was wanted to be sent out 
which was short of the quantity that it ought to be ; but 
the master thought that it might be made the length by 
a little stretching. He thereupon unrolled the cloth, tak- 
ing hold of one end of it himself and the boy at the other. 
He then said, “Pull, Adam, pull.” The master pulled with 
all his might, but the boy stood still. The master again 
said, “Pull, Adam, pull.” The boy said, “Ican’t.” “Why 
not ?” said the master. “Because it is wrong,” said 
Adam, and he refused to pull. Upon this the master said 
he would not do for a linen manufacturer; but that boy 
became the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke, and the strict prin- 
ciple of honesty of his youthful age laid the foundation of 
his future greatness. 





